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Adopt-A-House 


Community organizations looking for a worthwhile proj- 
ect to undertake would do well to take note of what's 
happening in the college town of Lexington, Kentucky. 
Some 400 energetic University of Kentucky students are 
involved in a project called ‘“Adopt-A-House.” Its purpose 
is to refurbish homes of elderly, low-income citizens who 
are physically unable or cannot financially afford to 
repair their own property. Working during weekends 
(weather permitting), and using only supplies that have 
been donated by local merchants, the students have 
cleaned, repaired, and painted more than a dozen homes 
in and around Lexington. In some cases, complete re- 
furbishing was done. Although the project is publicized in 
local newspapers, once a house gets painted, word-of- 
mouth usually takes over. ““Adopt-A-House’’ is in its 
second year. It is hoped that eventually, in 4 or 5 years, 
the entire University of Kentucky campus will be in- 
volved. Dr. P.S. Sabharwal, associate professor of biology 
at the University of Kentucky, is the project leader. He 
suggests that two credit hours of service to the commu- 
nity be drawn into the university's schedule of classes. 
Elderly citizens whose homes were “adopted” offer praise 
for the project which has been a meaningful and reward- 
ing experience for them as well as the students. 


Return of the Front Porch 


According to an article in Professional Builder, the front 
porch is coming back. No one seems to be able to figure 
out why the front porch fell out of favor, or why it’s 
coming back into favor again. Some people think it’s 
because of the current upswing in remodeling and renova- 
tion of older houses—many of which have splendid front 
porches. Others say that because of the recession and high 
price of gasoline, more people are staying at home where 
they are discovering that it’s pleasant to be outdoors in 
the cool of evening—and that you save money and energy 
by not running the air-conditioning so much. 


Flag Wavers? 


Indian Hills, Kansas, claims to be the first community in 
the Nation to celebrate the upcoming Bicentennial by 
turning a residential area into an avenue of flags. On 
every State and national holiday, free new flags are 
displayed on all 425 homes in this Kansas City suburb 
under “Operation Patriotism,” a joint project of the 
homeowners association and the Boy Scouts of America. 
Ernest Hueter, a Kansas City businessman and Scout 
executive who resides in this suburb, has challenged other 
neighborhoods from coast to coast to meet the example 
set by Indian Hills. 


Guidelines on Solar Devices 


Speaking in Washington, D.C., at the opening session of 
the first major solar energy trade show ever held, Mrs. 
Virginia Knauer, President Ford’s consumer adviser, 
warned that unless the solar energy industry develops 
standards to make sure its products are safe and effective, 
the predicted shift to solar heating and cooling may never 
materialize. Mrs. Knauer said the standards the industry 
needs should protect the public and yet not be so 
restrictive that they would keep new products from being 
brought to market. She emphasized that the public should 
be told not only about solar energy’s advantages but 
about its present limitations. 


Training for Indian Housing Authorities 


About 140 Indian Housing Authorities (IHA’s) are ex- 
pected to participate in a $500,000 HUD-funded training 
program. Designed to improve management of IHA’s, the 
training program will be developed after consultation with 
Indian people and will be flexible enough to meet training 
needs peculiar to IHA’s in different parts of the country. 
The training program came about as a result of recom- 
mendations made by executive directors of IHA’s at the 
National Conference on Indian Housing held last Novem- 
ber in Scottsdale, Arizona. The program will be launched 
with a series of short orientation sessions for IHA com- 
missioners and executive directors and tribal officials. 
Tentative training plans call for small-group sessions, 
individual instruction, and learning formats designed for 
minimum interruption of regular duties of IHA personnel. 


Multi-use Development in Atlanta 


Development of the Bedford-Pine Urban Renewal Area, 
near downtown Atlanta, seems almost certain as a result 
of political agreement on a master plan for the area. 
Because of citizen objections to proposed plans, the 
project has been held up for almost a year. As the plan 
now stands, the $250 million, 78-acre multi-use develop- 
ment will include 3,000 residential units, 2,665,000 
square feet of office space, 250,000 square feet of retail 
space, and 125,000 square feet of recreational area. Office 
space will be concentrated in four high-rise towers, pos- 
sibly as many as 35-40 stories. About half of the housing 
units would be in structures of more than four floors, 
with the highest about 20 stories. Joseph G. Martin, Jr., 
vice president of Park Central Communities, the devel- 
opers, says that the development probably will be built 
over a 10-year period, with construction scheduled to begin 
in 1976. HUD community development and low-cost hous- 
ing funds are being used. 
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HUD’s COMMITMENT 
TO ENVIRONMENTAL 


Federal agencies exist only to serve 
the betterment of the people of the 
United States. This is particularly 
true of those agencies concerned with 
the domestic affairs of our citizens. It 
behooves us, therefore, to ensure that 
our programs do this and that they 
do not channel our limited national 
resources into unnecessary or unpro- 
ductive activities. 

For the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development this also 
means that we must measure each of 
our actions against the standard of 
whether or not the country is better 
off for our efforts. We must view our 
policies and programs within the 
broader framework of our national 
environment in order to evaluate 
their intended, and unintended, 
effects. 

It is not enough to provide funds 
to demolish obsolete and dilapidated 
structures and to relocate their inhab- 
itants, to approve subdivisions, or to 
insure and subsidize the construction 
of housing units. It is also no longer 
possible to carry out such single- 
purpose programs without examining 
their effect on each other and on the 
total urban environment. If we do 
not fully consider the effect of our 
actions on the physical, economic 
and social resources of individuals 
and communities, and on their future 
as well as present life, we endanger 
the goals we seek, expend our re- 
sources in a wasteful manner and, all 
' too often, cause unexpected conse- 
quences which create still other 
problems. 

Building and rebuilding our com- 
munities is like open-heart surgery. 
One must watch all the vital signs. At 
last count, about three-quarters of 
our 211 million inhabitants reside in 
urban areas. Clearly the vitality of 
our urban areas is a matter of conse- 
quence for most of our citizens. 

Our thrust today, accordingly, is 
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QUALITY 


to continue to establish policies and 
guidelines to ensure that HUD- 
assisted projects will be begun only 
after their impacts on the physical 
environment and society, and the 
impacts of these on the project, are 
fully considered. We are evaluating 
and re-evaluating these policies and 
guidelines to ensure that they are 
useful, and are constantly developing 
new techniques to make them more 
so. 

We are training our field staff in 
environmental assessment so that 
they may work with State and local 
agencies to ensure that federally- 


assisted projects are designed to make 


the best use of land and other natural 
resources; that housing projects are 
soundly built upon proper founda- 
tions; that their inhabitants are not 
exposed, in or outside their houses, 
to undue noise or polluted air; that 
the water they drink is pure; and that 
their waste is treated to abate pollu- 
tion rather than to contribute to it. 
We are also working with other 


agencies to coordinate our policies, 
plans, and requirements to ensure 
that there is no overlap and that we 
do not work at cross-purposes. 

Assistant Secretary David O. 
Meeker and the staff of the Office of 
Community Planning and Develop- 
ment are responsible for HUD’s 
environmental concerns. They have 
done much in the last few years to 
heighten the Department’s awareness 
of the need to apply our procedures 
for environmental review in order to 
further HUD’s mission of improving 
the quality of urban life. Together 
with the Department’s research, legal 
and program staffs, they are continu- 
ing to contribute new techniques, 
methods and criteria to improve our 
ability to properly consider the 
environmental consequences of our 
actions. 

Still there is much more to be 
done. The Department’s current 
policy development and_ research 
programs need to be broadened to 
cover the Department’s many and 
varied environmental concerns. The 
application of our policies in the field 
must be strengthened if we are to 
exert the potential we have to im- 
prove the urban environment. All of 
us, in Washington and in the field, 
must participate in the HUD commit- 
ment to support high quality urban 
development. 

I am especially pleased to see this 
issue of Challenge focus on environ- 
mental quality. The magnitude of our 
task and the width and depth of our 
concern are indicated in the following 
articles. It is my hope that they will 
stimulate a greater awareness of the 
effect of the actions we take and of 
the breadth of our responsibility in 
the matter of improving the quality 
of life for all our urban citizens. « 

—Carla A. Hills, Secretary 
U.S. Department of Housing 
& Urban Development 





five years of 


NEPA 


By Malcolm Forbes Baldwin 


When the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) was 
signed into law on January 1, 1970, it was hailed by 
some environmentalists as a statute requiring radical re- 


form. Others discounted it as an Act establishing well- 
meaning goals but inadequate procedures to insure their 


implementation. Evidence over the past 5 years has 
proved these skeptics wrong, although whether “radical 
changes” have resulted depends on one’s perception of 
how far and how fast Federal agencies can be expected to 
go in S years. 

In considering the effects of NEPA on Federal agen- 
cies, it is useful first to review the basic provisions of the 
Act. NEPA begins in Section 101 with a statement of 
environmental goals of the Congress; these are directed to 
the basic responsibility of the Federal Government to: 

e fulfill the responsibilities of each generation as 
trustee of the environment for succeeding generations; 

@ assure for all Americans safe, healthful, productive, 
and esthetically and culturally pleasing surroundings; 

@ attain the widest range of beneficial uses of the 
environment without degradation, risk to health or safety, 
or other undesirable and unintended consequences; 

@ preserve important historic, cultural and natural 
aspects of our national heritage, and maintain, wherever 
possible, an environment which supports diversity, and 
variety of individual choice; 

@ achieve a balance between population and resource 
use which will permit high standards of living and a wide 
sharing of life’s amenities; and 

e@enhance the quality of renewable resources and 
approach the maximum attainable recycling of depletable 
resources.” 


Following this broad statement of goals, in Section 
102 of the Act, Congress set forth a number of proce- 
dures for their implementation. All Federal agencies, for 
example, are directed to “utilize a systematic, interdis- 
ciplinary approach which will insure the integrated use of 
the natural and social sciences and the environmental 
design arts in planning and decisionmaking which may 
have an impact on man’s environment.” They must 
“identify and develop methods and procedures” to insure 
that “‘presently unquantified amenities and value” are 
considered in decisionmaking. They must “study, develop 
and describe appropriate alternatives” to proposed actions 
which involve any “unresolved conflicts concerning alter- 
native uses of available resources.” But the procedure 
receiving the most attention under NEPA, of course, is 
that under Section 102(2)(C). This Section directs all 
Federal agencies to write an environmental impact state- 
ment (EIS) before making a “recommendation or report 
on proposals for legislation” and before taking “other 
major Federal actions significantly affecting the quality of 
the human environment.” 


Overseer of Act 

The Council on Environmental Quality, which was es- 
tablished by Title Il of NEPA, has, as one of its primary 
duties, the obligation to oversee the implementation of 
NEPA, including the environmental impact statement 
process. Under Executive Order 11514 the council es- 
tablished guidelines on the preparation of environmental 
impact statements; these guidelines were revised in August 
1973. 


In reviewing the implementation of NEPA in its Fifth 
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Annual Report on Environmental Quality, the Council 
concluded that “NEPA is alive and well.”” The Council 
noted that the Act had passed through a transition period 
during which all agencies had developed formal compli- 
ance procedures while some had taken major steps to 
integrate the Act into their policy planning. 


Five Years Later 

In evaluating the effects of NEPA on Federal agencies’ 
decisionmaking process over the past 5 years it is impor- 
tant to note that the Act required no specific perform- 
ance standards for Federal agencies. In large measure the 
Act directed agencies to make their own environmental 
policy changes within general substantive guides of Sec- 
tion 101 and pursuant to the procedural requirements of 
Section 102, in particular the EIS requirement of 
102(2\(C). Given this situation, agency compliance with 
both the goals and the procedures of NEPA has varied 
depending on the following factors: 

@ the agency’s existing, pre-NEPA, statutory and/or 
administrative environmental mandates; 

@ the nature of the agency’s programs—whether in- 
volving primarily grants, permits, land management, con- 
struction, or regulatory programs—and the amount of 
funding available to support environmental analyses and 
planning for such programs; 

@ the number of agency actions to which NEPA was 
applied retroactively, requiring early and concerted agency 
environmental attention; 

e@the amount of NEPA litigation experienced or 
perceived as likely by the agency, and 

@ the attitude of the agency leadership towards NEPA 
and its use within the management process. 

While these factors seem to determine the extent to 
which an agency responds to NEPA, it is difficult to 
measure such response. One reason is that NEPA involves 
much more than the environmental impact statement. 
Nevertheless, an agency’s EIS record is usually the only 
external measure of the extent to which it complies with 
NEPA’s other procedural requirements in seeking to im- 
plement the Act’s broad goals. It is tempting to measure 
an agency’s NEPA performance by counting the number 
of EIS’s it produces, or by measuring the bulk of EIS’s, 
but in doing so one may miss seeing the numbers of 
environmentally sound planning procedures and decisions 
that have been arrived at because of NEPA. The influence 
of an EIS on an agency’s decisionmaking process may, in 
fact, be only a part of a more pervasive influence of 
NEPA. 

An often unheralded but major impact of NEPA has, 
in fact, resulted from the increased environmental funding 
and staffing of all Federal agencies over the past 5 years. 
Nearly all have established environmental offices charged 
with overseeing and helping implement the National 
Environmental Policy Act. The role and strength of these 





substantive (as opposed to purely legally oriented) offices 
may also in some instances have been increased as a direct 
result of pressures on the agency from important NEPA 
litigation. All these agencies serve as a focal point for 
liaison with the Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ), 
other Federal agency environmental offices and the 
general public. They have, in the Council’s judgment, 
proved of significant importance in terms of their effect 
on Federal agency environmental policy. 

Recognizing the importance of these and other some- 
what intangible effects of NEPA, CEQ recently asked 
Federal agencies to describe the influence of the EIS 
process on their decisionmaking process, providing as 
many specific examples as possible. This examination 
revealed that all agencies with major NEPA responsibilities 
have found that the EIS process had improved their 
decisionmaking. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commission, an outgrowth 
of the old Atomic Energy Commission, has integrated the 
preparation and use of the EIS in its nuclear power plant 
licensing procedures. It has frequently subjected these 
plants to design changes and modification based on the 
impact statements prepared. 


The Commerce Department noted that the NEPA 
process has had a major influence on agency practices 
because “‘it incorporated environmental considerations 
into the Federal decisionmaking process at an early 
stage... .” The Environmental Protection Agency reported 
that “In cases where an EIS is prepared, the EIS is one of 
the major inputs in the decisionmaking process.” 

The Interior Department concluded “that the EIS has 
a very definite influence on the agency’s decision process 
and upon decisions.” It noted that the document had 
intensified the planning process before preparation of a 
statement, improved the content of other related docu- 
ments, and the coordination of planning within the 
Department. 

The EIS process itself, however, involves much more 
than the preparation of a draft or a final document. Many 
agencies reported that the major influence of Section 
102(2)(C) was felt before any draft statement was pre- 
pared when the agency conducted environmental evalua- 
tions or assessments, partly to determine whether an EIS 
would be necessary. 

One such agency example comes from HUD. A 
review of the NEPA process within HUD noted the effect 
of pre-EIS environmental analysis on HUD decisionmaking 
in some 150 situations. HUD reported to the Council that 
“environmental impact assessment procedures have led to 
the elimination of projects with adverse environmental 
impact prior to formal (EIS) processing. All regions report 
that developers are much more aware of environmental 
quality and that [as a result] proposed sites are often 
environmentally more sound.” 

The council’s examination of these and other agency 


experiences and its look at the effects of specific EIS’s 
reveal the significant influence of the EIS process on 
agency planning and decisionmaking. Large numbers of 
projects have been halted, postponed, or modified because 
of environmental analyses and significant savings have 
resulted from a number of these decisions. Sometimes 
these decisions have been made before the writing of a 
draft EIS; in other cases they have come after issuance of 
a final EIS and after the receipt of other agencies and the 
public’s comments. 


Areas of Improvement Noted 

Looking ahead the council has identified several reasons 
for improving the NEPA process. The greatest need is for 
NEPA and the EIS process to be further integrated into 
all Federal agency planning and decisionmaking so that 
not only specific projects but long-range programs are 
affected. This process is now occurring within several 
Federal agencies. 

The integration of NEPA into agency planning and 
decisionmaking, however, requires continued improve- 
ments in the content and quality of the EIS so that it can 
be usefully employed as a management tool. Too fre- 
quently impact statements are dull reading, voluminous, 
obscure and badly analyzed. Far too much space has been 
devoted to unnecessary descriptions rather than to the 
discussion of impacts, including secondary effects. Agen- 
cies need to focus on alternatives and their impacts; in 
fact, this discussion should be considered the “lynch pin” 
of the EIS. 

Other NEPA process improvements are certainly 
necessary, including the need for greater agency attention 
to the constructive use of the requirement in NEPA that 
agencies with expertise and jurisdiction comment on 
another agency’s draft EIS. Often the commenting process 
results in trivial, uninformed responses, while basic issues 
are neglected. Agency commenting priorities should be 
clearer, given limited resources. Another particular need is 
for more attention in the commenting process to the 
secondary impacts of the built environment on the 
“human environment,” whether these involve new hous- 
ing, health facilities, recreation opportunities, schools, or 
new energy sources. 


These and other improvements can all be made 
within the present framework of NEPA. They should be 
considered necessary refinements of a system of environ- 
mental procedures and analysis that has already served the 
Federal Government well and which, understandably, has 
become a model for States, localities and other countries 
as well. ® 


Mr. Baldwin is senior staff member, Council on Environ- 
mental Quality (CEQ). He coordinates CEQ functions 
pursuant to NEPA and its Environmental Impact State- 
ment requirement. 
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Community Development and 
Environmental Design 


By Andrew F. Euston 


Under the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
Federal agencies are required to give balanced considera- 
tion to the natural and social sciences in planning and 
decisionmaking. This “‘interdisciplinary” requirement has 
even greater implications now that cities will be preparing 
legally defensible analyses of the environmental impacts 
of local community development programs. (Under the 
Community Development Block Grant Program of 1974, 
HUD has delegated responsibility for preparing Environ- 
mental Reviews and Impact Statements to all participating 
local governments.) Cities lacking the technical capability 
to meet this requirement are vulnerable to litigation, 
program delays, and even construction halts. 

Defining “environmental design” is no simple matter. 
The term presumes the use of skills which overlap differ- 
ently at every stage of development. Law, market anal- 
ysis, social sciences (there are over 50) and design itself— 
architecture, planning, engineering—all are involved. Taken 
together, one message from the 1969 and 1974 legislation 
is becoming increasingly clear: environmental design 
means more than mere conservation and anti-pollution. 


BELOW AND OPPOSITE—Two views of Baltimore’s Charles Center 
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We are engaged in the redesign of the human habitat. 

“Environmental design” is a more inclusive term than 
the more familiar “urban design,” and it is appropriately 
now a part of the law of the land. But the terms are 
often used interchangeably, as in the examples to follow, 
because it frequently falls upon the urban designer to 
conceive alternative options for development. Whatever 
the term, it behooves local officials to protect the public 
interest that a city’s evolving design represents. 


Talent Pools 
Today, an alert city government is likely to have staff 
specialists who will meet at any time to review special 
development-related problems. Thus far only a few cities 
have initiated full-fledged interdisciplinary talent pools in 
an attempt to harness the full potential of public and 
private development activities. The logic of doing so is 
evident if improved urban environment is a civic goal. 
Environmental design may still be an abstraction to 
conventionally trained architects, engineers or planners 
administering city agency functions such as public works, 
city planning or development coordination. A number of 
cities, however, have applied the skills of a new breed of 
urban specialists who are now working in environmental 
design. 


New Approaches 
Many cities have introduced meaningful urban design 
frameworks, neighborhood preservation strategies, joint 
public and private development, and a myriad of ways to 
stimulate the creation of pedestrian networks, good street 
t ‘ = 
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graphics systems, conservation-recycling, comprehensive 
environmental inventories and data retrieval, as well as the 
framing of design criteria for public works which are 
responsive to the needs of the people who use them. 

Basically this interdisciplinary planning is due to 
increased awareness of the problems of urban size and 
complexity. The practical needs of our cities and States 
are most responsible for the increased viability of this 
new field of environmental design. 

Given the statutory mandate for an interdisciplinary 
approach to environmental design, given the increased 
flexibility in Federal supports to cities and given tighter 
and tighter financial and environmental constraints, how 
can cities best organize the on-going investment in their 
development? Some of the answers may lie in administra- 
tive approaches of 10 cities where municipal experimenta- 
tion in this field is underway. 


Baltimore 

Advanced programs for the entire city have been set up 
under design-oriented agencies for housing and develop- 
ment, planning, public works and are being implemented 
by public-private corporations such as the Charles Center- 
Inner Harbor Management, Inc., development coordinators 
of Baltimore’s massive and continuing revitalization of its 
central business district. 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati has much to show as the result of its tradition 
of strategic urban design. The Cincinnati development 
agency’s urban design staff acts as a fulcrum in the city’s 
public and private investments in pedestrian networks, 
neighborhood rehabilitation, downtown revitalization and 
industrial development. 


Dallas 

Following an intensive “Goals for Dallas” program of a 
decade ago, revisions in the city’s administration have 
included creation of an Urban Design Division within a 
combined planning and development agency. No other 
U.S. city appears to have achieved the same level of 
creative environmentalism (see February 1975 HUD Chal- 
lenge). A core staff of 20 specialists aid all other 
agencies, developers and community groups in a con- 
tinually expanding range of activities. The staff provides 
guidance for several major development, conservation and 
ethnic community districts. It administers ordinances for 
planned unit development, for control of street signs and 
for preservation of historic architecture. This environ- 
mental design team offers a good model for other cities. 
If supported consistently by public and private civic 
authorities over the coming decade, it promises to give 
Dallas one of America’s most livable urban environments. 


Minneapolis 

Building upon a decade or more of private sector leader- 
ship in the creation of a wholly pedestrianized downtown 
commercial “skyway,” the city government has begun a 
physical development strategy for the surrounding area of 


older housing and transitional neighborhoods. The aim is 
to keep people in the center city and to stabilize “gray” 
areas by innovations in the financing of homeownership 
and physical improvement under a greatly strengthened 
system of urban design, planning and development. 


New York City 

The focus here is on the special offices of development 
coordination (for Brooklyn, Manhattan, the Garment Dis- 
trict, etc.) which negotiate directly with private devel- 
opers on behalf of all city agencies and the Mayor. The 
Office of Lower Manhattan Development alone has 
devised legally constituted urban design frameworks such 
as the Special Greenwich Street Development District and 
the Water Street Subway Station Area which will govern 
$3 to $5 billion dollars worth of private development in 
offices and center city housing for families over the 
coming decade. 


Portland, Oregon 

In Portland, environmental quality is a matter of civic 
pride. Portland is one of a number of American cities which 
have invested in organized systems of urban design to 
guide its future growth. Based on “Planning Guidelines/ 
Portland Downtown Plan,” a detailed physical investment 
strategy has been devised which is called the “Urban 


Operation Streetscape—Cincinnati, Ohio, Urban Renewal Demon- 
stration Program 
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Design Plan and Program, Waterfront Renewal Area.” 
Published in a 28-page newspaper format and given wide 
distribution, the document is concerned with a substantial 
part of the downtown core. It will guide the city in 
developing an area where radical physical changes are 
anticipated over the next 15 years. 


San Francisco 

The problem here, the city’s planning department 
believes, is to contain pressures which would destroy the 
excellence of the city’s largely nineteenth to early 
twentieth century character. Resolving potential conflicts 
of new development with existing construction is the 
focus of the city’s “Urban Design Plan,”—a technical 
document whose environmental design concepts are trans- 
lated into detailed transportation policies, design control 
ordinances and other administrative mechanisms used by 
appropriate city departments. 


Seattle 

This city has been keenly aware of its great natural 
setting and its rich architectural character. The titles of 
several city functions suggest the attention given by the 
city administration to issues of environmental protection: 
Seattle Design Commission; City Conservator, Office of 


Auditorium Forecourt—Portland, Ore., Urban Renewal Program 
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Urban Conservation; City Architect; Office of Policy 
Planning, Urban Design Section. 


Tulsa 

Tulsa almost lost its urban core through suburban exodus 
and demolition, but it has taken stock and introduced 
reforms on several levels. Tulsa’s Central Area Task Force, 
an amalgam of the financial sector and citizen groups, has 
successfully promoted a major pedestrian network to 
unify four large privately developed complexes with 
Tulsa’s Downtown Civic Center. Through its Director of 
Community Development, the city has elevated land-use 
policy and future growth patterns to a high level of 
municipal concern. Closely tied to this has been a 
restructured budgetary system which anticipated the Com- 
munity Development Block Grant Program. 
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ABOVE AND OPPOSITE-—Banneker Homes, San Francisco, Calif., 
Mortgage Insurance and Urban Renewal Programs 


Washington, D.C. 
Addressing the development impacts of its 41 future 
subway stations, the city’s small planning staff has identi- 
fied features and measures critical to future private invest- 
ments. Using a “fire-fighting” approach, the District of 
Columbia has done better than most other U‘S. cities in 
protecting itself from ill-considered station locations, 
speculator abuses and lost opportunities for joint develop- 
ment of transit stations. 

Innovations in environmental design in these 10 cities 
are predicated on assumptions that: 

@ We are beginning to look at our built environments 
in a new way. 

@ We have the talent and the precedents required to 
improve city building. 

e Traditionally and narrowly-conceived, single-purpose 


Pg public works, city planning, and capital budgeting func- 
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tions can and must interact. 
e@ Private capital and community involvement are 
essential ingredients in decisionmaking. 





@ Whatever the distribution of specialists concerned 
with the many facets of environmental design in local 
governments, they must have a mandate to cut across 


agency lines. 

City governments have to use all resources at their 
disposal—both private and public—to reap maximum bene- 
fits from their investments in development. 

Energy conservation, the strengthening of cultural 
roots, an enhanced quality of life and more livable 
residential environments are but a few of the by-products 
of a deliberate approach to environmental design. The 
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practices of public administration, of public works and 
even of city planning are diminished without environ- 
mental design and its viable institutionalization within 
local government. At issue is the need to secure a more 
humane and efficient means of getting on with the 
rebuilding of our cities. A decade ago the talent and the 
techniques were lacking. This is no longer an excuse. «@ 


Mr. Euston is Urban Design Program Officer, HUD Office 
of Environmental Quality. 
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Housing Production 


and 


Environmental Quality 


Environmental issues are not new to 
housing. They have been a matter of 
concern to HUD and its predecessor 
agencies since the middle 1930's 
when Minimum Property Standards 
were initiated. In 1949, Congress es- 
tablished sound housing standards 
and a suitable living environment as 
national objectives. Thus, applicants 
for Federal assistance were asked to 
comply with environmental standards 
and goals long before passage of the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) in 1969. What the signing of 
NEPA on January 1, 1970, and the 
subsequent guidelines issued by the 
Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ) have done is establish a formal 
framework for the review of environ- 
mentally-significant projects. 

HUD’s responsibilities and pro- 
cedures for carrying out an environ- 
mental review are set forth in a HUD 


Handbook, issued on July 18, 1973.* 


*HUD Handbook 1390.1: Depart- 
ment Responsibilities and Procedures 
for Protection and Enhancement of 
the Environment 
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By Donna Letwin 


This handbook outlines the pro- 
cedures required for compliance with 
NEPA prior to approval of a project. 
Together with NEPA, the CEQ guide- 
lines and other Federal requirements, 
such as compliance with the Clean 
Air Act, the Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation Act, the National Historic 
Preservation Act, and the National 
Flood Insurance Program provide the 
heretofore missing component in the 
equation: housing production plus en- 
vironmental considerations equal 
good residential land-use and develop- 
ment. 


Environmental Standards Set 
for Production 
This increased awareness of the im- 
portance of environmental factors, 
however, was not universally wel- 
comed by the housing industry. 
Some of its members viewed the new 
procedures as merely additional red 
tape which only added to the cost of 
production, particularly since a meth- 
od for determining the benefits of 
increased attention to environmental 
quality had not yet been developed. 
Environmental procedures were also 
criticized as being too complicated. 
As part of the Department’s ef- 
forts to improve its services to the 
housing industry, HUD published a 
revision of this handbook on No- 
vember 4, 1974, which streamlined 
its environmental review procedures. 
This revision also reflects the progress 
which has been made in the “state- 
of-the-art” of environmental assess- 
ment since the passage of NEPA as 
well as the results of HUD-funded 
research in developing guidelines and 
criteria for assessing environmental 
conditions. 





At the same time, HUD published 
a new Chapter 8 of HUD Handbook 
4010.1 * which details environmental 
concerns to be considered in HUD- 
assisted housing projects. The en- 
vironmental review required for such 
housing projects now has three major 
components: conformance with 
standards; suitability of site; and im- 
pact of the project on the sur- 
rounding environment. Three types of 
clearance are required, depending on 
the size of the project: a Normal 
Clearance, a Special Clearance, and an 
Environmental Impact Statement. 


Although all HUD housing projects 
must comply with departmental and 
other national environmental stand- 
ards, it is expected that the impact of 
small projects on the environment 
will be minimal. For this purpose, a 
small project is defined as one with 
fewer than 200 units or 200 sub- 
division lots, except when the average 
lot size is larger than 6,000 square 
feet. In the case of larger lots, a small 
project is defined as one containing 
100 lots. 

Such projects, with the exception 
of those involving single actions cov- 
ering a one-to-four family dwelling, 
which do not require an environ- 
mental assessment, must receive a 
Normal Clearance, the focus of which 
is on the suitability of the site to 
receive the project. This clearance in- 
cludes an analysis of such conditions 
as the soil, ground-water, stability of 
the slope, natural and manmade 
hazards and nuisances, compatibility 
with the surrounding area, and the 
accessibility and adequacy of com- 
munity services and facilities. 

A Special Clearance is required for 
projects of between 200 and 500 
units or lots, or when a smaller proj- 
ect is planned for a pristine, natural 
environment since such projects may 
be expected to have a_ stronger 
impact on the surrounding environ- 
ment. A Special Clearance, therefore, 


*HUD Handbook 4010.1: Pro- 
cedure for Environmental Clearance 
of HUD-Insured Projects, Subdivision 
and Low-Rent Housing Projects 


includes an evaluation of the project’s 
impact on the environment as well as 
an assessment of the environment’s 
impact on the project. Factors as- 
sessed include the project’s impact on 
unique geological features and natural 
resources, on lakes and open streams, 
plant and animal life, and energy 
resources as well as its impact on 
existing and future services and com- 
munity facilities. In Normal and 
Special Clearances, each factor is 
rated based on the existence of ben- 
eficial or adverse impacts associated 
with it. 

Projects of more than 500 units or 
lots, and multiple smaller projects 
which may be expected to have a 
cumulatively significant impact on 
the environment, require an Environ- 
mental Impact Statement. This state- 
ment includes all of the components 
of the Special Clearance in both nar- 
rative and analytical form and, most 
important, a similar description of 
viable alternative solutions. It is pre- 
pared in draft and is then given a 
public review so that interested in- 
dividuals and organizations, and 
Federal agencies with expertise in the 
area or subject, may comment on the 
proposal. These comments are con- 
sidered and a final statement is 
prepared by HUD which is sent to all 
parties who commented on the draft 
statement. 

This merging of environmental and 
housing production goals, while not 
without its problems and areas of 
controversy, seems to be progressing 
in a positive fashion. There is a need, 
however, for more precise standards 
and for criteria by which to measure 
the impact of an action on the en- 
vironment and society. 

There is also the question of cost. 
We can measure the financial cost of 
measures taken by a developer to 
prevent or revise an environmental 
problem in a subdivision. But we 
cannot, as yet, be certain of the costs 
which environmental degradation 
causes in human health and well- 
being to the individual, the com- 
munity, and the Nation. 

Developers who do not wish to 
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accept HUD’s requirements for com- 
pliance with NEPA can seek other 
financing. On the other hand, 
agencies with housing programs sim- 
ilar to HUD’s, such as the Veteran’s 
Administration and the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, are scheduled 
to publish regulations which im- 
plement NEPA in the near future. It 
is expected that there will still be 
problems of different criteria and re- 
quirements when these are 
promulgated but the basic require- 
ments of the Act will then be levied 
equally on all housing developers who 
use Federal assistance. 

A number of States are also enact- 
ing legislation on environmental mat- 
ters which will require a similar con- 
sideration of environmental factors 
by the private sector. Here again, 
there may be differing requirements 
and standards. These can, it is hoped, 
be resolved, however. 

In sum, progress has been made in 
the last several years toward achieving 
an integrated and more orderly imple- 
mentation of NEPA in Federal hous- 
ing programs, Federal and State 
agencies, and HUD in particular. But 
there is still much to be done. HUD 
clearly has a responsibility to set 
standards for housing which provide a 
decent living environment and which 
the housing industry will wish to 
adopt. HUD believes that the co- 
operation of private individuals and 
public agencies in the setting of such 
standards will improve the quality of 
the environment in which we all live. 
It fully expects that the requirements 
which it has promulgated as a result 
of its desire to fulfill its obligations 
under NEPA and other statutory 
mandates will become an increasingly 
constructive influence on the urban 
environment and on the housing in- 
dustry, which makes urban living pos- 
sible. © 


Ms. Letwin is Program Officer, En- 
vironmental Planning Division, HUD 
Office of Environmental Quality. She 
specializes in environmental policy 
compliance with NEPA. 
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Innovations 


in Environmental 
Management 


Delia McCormick 


Housing inspector Sam Lowery follows up on an earlier inspection as a Baltimore homeowner paints woodwork on his rowhouse. Much 
of the city’s housing inspection now focusses on stemming blight in outer city neighborhoods before it takes hold. 


Exciting workable programs to im- 
prove the environmental quality of 
urban areas are currently being devel- 
oped at a very rapid rate by local 
government officials, profit-oriented 


Organizations and _ neighborhood 
groups across the country. The vol- 
ume of new ideas and approaches is 
tremendous. But even the smallest 
sampling provides an indication of 
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the extent of these local initiatives. 
Of special note to environmentalists 
are the following code enforcement, 
social service, and historic (neighbor- 
hood) preservation programs.* 


*Case studies are taken from HUD’s 
publication, “Neighborhood Preserva- 
tion, A Catalogue of Local Pro- 
grams.” 


1. Preventing Urban Blight 
Through The Expansion of Code En- 
forcement Activities 

@ Baltimore Maryland, has imple- 
mented its Outer-City Program in 
which the major activity is an ex- 
terior survey of every house in desig- 
nated areas of the outer-city. Housing 
and sanitation inspectors make the 
survey on a_ block-by-block basis 





In Oak Park, Ill., a community-wide effort is underway to spur racial balance in the neigh- 
borhoods of the Chicago suburb. Recreation in the streets is popular among young 
neighbors. 


every 2 months in an effort to obtain 
quick repairs of below-standard hous- 
ing, thus preventing the spread of 
deterioration. Supportive aspects of 
the program include: providing ten- 
ants and owners with information on 
code standards and tenant-owner re- 
sponsibility, annual interior and ex- 
terior inspections of multiple-family 
dwellings, and issuance of code com- 
pliance licenses. 

@ University City, Missouri, a sub- 
urb of St. Louis, is continuing with 
its occupancy permit approach to 
code enforcement which was begun 
in 1967. On any change of occupan- 
cy, rental buildings and their premises 
are inspected. Reasonable compliance 
with codes must exist before the city 
will allow new occupancy. 

2. Enhancing Residential En- 
vironment 

@ Oak Park, Illinois, has developed 
a program to prevent segregation and 


maintain a social environment in 
which racial balance can be achieved 
in the community. The Oak Park 
Housing Center provides information 
on housing available for rental or sale 
in the area, referring minority home- 
seekers to other suburbs close to 
their places of employment, and en- 
couraging white movement to areas 
of increased black population. It en- 
gages in extensive liaison work with 
community organizations, local real- 
tors, and city officials. 

e@ St. Louis, Missouri, has been 
able to maintain clean, safe areas in 
the midst of rapid inner-city deterio- 
ration by implementing the “private 
streets” concept. The concept has 
been employed to accomplish several 
objectives: maintenance of the single- 
family structure, control of traffic 
levels on residential streets, and re- 
duction of crime. The process of con- 
verting a street to private ownership 
involves a unanimous request for the 
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action by residents along both sides 
of the street. The city vacates the 
street by ordinance, and dedicates it 
to a newly-formed landowners’ associ- 
ation, which becomes responsible for 
all maintenance, security, and utility 
costs of the street. 


3. Initiatives Toward Historic Pres- 
ervation 

ein Ann Arbor, Michigan, the 
low-density, single-family, neighbor- 
hood called Old West Side has been 
preserved through the efforts of the 
Old West Side Association. The as- 
sociation has changed the city’s 
policy on granting zoning variances in 
the neighborhood and gained official 
designation for it as an historic dis- 
trict. The city’s interest in the neigh- 
borhood has increased due to the 
association’s efforts. 

e Louisville, Kentucky, is working 
to restore the Butchertown neighbor- 
hood, a low-income white area, from 
its deteriorated state to a stable 
neighborhood without outpricing its 
present residents. A nonprofit organi- 
zation called Butchertown, Inc., is 
purchasing, rehabilitating, and selling 
selected structures. The organization 
has returned the area to its residential 
zoning classification and is attempting 
to gain recognition for the area as an 
historical district. &® 


Ms. McCormick is a HUD intern cur- 
rently attached to the Office of En- 
vironmental Quality’s Environmental 
Management and Engineering Divi- 
sion. 
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The need for preserving our heritage was reaffirmed by 
Congress in the National Preservation Act of 1966, in the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA), and 
in the Archeological and Historic Preservation Act of 
1974. 

Federal leadership in historic preservation was stim- 
ulated further by Executive Order 11593 of May 13, 
1971. 

HUD has encouraged and funded historic preservation 
activities under several of its categorical grant programs 
and is continuing to do so now that these and other 
programs have been consolidated under the Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) Program (Title I of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974). The 
CDBG is designed to improve conditions in urban living 
through housing and environmental projects funded by 
HUD but planned and implemented at the local level. 
While it is not clear how the program will affect local 
preservation efforts in relation to other local needs, goals 
and priorities, some local governments, recognizing the 
importance of preserving our heritage, are using these 
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monies to improve the urban environment through his- 
toric preservation. 

Legislation alone is not enough, however. Experience 
dictates that other conditions are required also if commu- 
nities are to carry out an effective historic preservation 
program. They include: 

@ citizen interest at the local level 

@ the interest of local State government 

@ up-to-date surveys of historic and cultural resources 

@ a comprehensive plan for preservation and main- 

tenance 

@ competent professional guidance 

@ adequate funding 

These factors are interdependent. The ability to 
create and implement an effective and comprehensive 
preservation program is limited if even one is absent. 


HUD.-Assisted Projects 

HUD.-assisted historic preservation projects are diverse, 
due to variance in the geography and cultural heritage 
of different parts of the Nation. 


Boston’s old Charlestown neighborhood where extensive remodeling 
of old structures is in progress 
. cee 
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Last Chance Gulch—once blighted and neglected area of Helena, Montana, is site of concerted effort to rebuild the one time boom town 
and preserve sound structures. 


In an international vein, the Department is participat- 
ing in an exchange of information on historic preservation 
with other countries. These include the USSR,* which has 
a well-funded, extensive, long-term historic preservation 
program and very sophisticated restoration techniques, 
although it is behind the U.S. in adapting its historic 
buildings and districts to modern use. HUD also hopes to 
take part in a proposed United Nations, Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) meeting 
of government preservation experts, which is expected to 
result in international guidelines for safeguarding historic 
quarters, towns, and sites, and integrating them into a 
modern environment. 


*This exchange is being carried out under the project 
on enhancing the urban environment of the 1972 
US-USSR Agreement on cooperation in the field of 
Environmental Protection. 
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As demonstrated by the project underway in 
Gainesville, Fla., the Community Development Block 
Grant Program expands opportunities for communities to 
further local initiative and choice in preserving historic 
and cultural heritage. It will not, however, eliminate the 
complex controversies which so frequently accompany 
historic preservation efforts. Some of these can be settled 
at the local level, such as in the controversy surrounding 
the Tri-State Bank Building in Memphis, which is the 
city’s last building with a defined link to the composer 
W.C. Handy. Many years of negotiation between local 
officials and Federal representatives were required before 
the building was purchased and restored. Other con- 
troversies are not settled until they are heard before a 
formal meeting of the Advisory Council on Historic 


Preservation in Washington, D.C. Still others require litiga- 
tion. Problems also arise through failure to recognize that 
comprehensive planning, including an assessment of the 
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environmental impact on historic preservation, is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to enhancing the quality of the urban 
environment. 

The Community Development Block Grant Program 
provides cities with a new tool to preserve complete 
neighborhoods for the people who live in them. Historic 
preservation activities carried out under this program can 
be expected to contribute materially to the well-being of 
the people in our cities-now comprising almost four- 
fifths of all Americans. It is to be hoped that more and 
more cities will recognize the important part historic 
preservation can play in enhancing the urban environment 
and that they will continue to grant it the priority it 
should have in relation to their other needs and ob- 
jectives. 


Some Historic Preservation Projects 

Charlestown, Mass., is famous as the site of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill (an inaccuracy of history, since the Battle 
actually took place on neighboring Breed’s Hill). Although 
the town was founded in 1629, it was burned to the 
ground by the British and, consequently, its oldest build- 
ings today date from the last two decades of the 18th 
century. It was completely developed by the end of the 
19th century, in large part, because of the great influx of 
Irish, and later Italian, immigrants into the area during 
that century. 

A tradition of homeownership has prevailed through 
the physical blight and financial depression which 
attacked the town in the late 1930’s. One of the major 
goals of the town’s urban renewal program is to 
strengthen its residential character by rehabilitating and 
constructing new housing and by providing new commu- 
nity facilities. About 1,000 houses have already been, or 
are scheduled to be, rehabilitated at a cost of almost $10 
million, $5.5 million of which will be provided by 
rehabilitation loans from HUD. 

The Boston Redevelopment Authority’s urban design 
and preservation planning staffs, with financial assistance 
from HUD, have prepared and published a booklet en- 
titled “‘Revitalizing Older Houses in Charlestown.* The 
booklet includes a brief history of the town and illus- 
trates methods of remodeling its different architectural 
styles so that they retain their architectural integrity and 
become even more valuable to their owners and potential 


*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 


Government Printing Offfice, Washington, D.C. 20422. 
GPO Bookstore, Stock No. 2300-00222. 
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SOUTH FERRY STREET 


purchasers as well as to the total urban environment. A 
similar effort is being undertaken for other sections of the 
city, such as East Boston. Both should be useful to 
participants in the Mayor’s Housing Improvement Pro- 
gram, which is being funded through the Community 
Development Block Grant Program. 


Helena, Mont., was first settled in 1864 when gold 
was discovered in Last Chance Gulch Creek. It soon 
became a boom town. Last Chance Gulch was paved over 
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PLANNING CONSULTANT: CANDEUB, FLEISSIG AND ASSOCIATES ARCHITECT: LOUIS GARDNER 


CITY OF ALBANY, NEW YORK 


and became Last Chance Gulch Street. Red brick and 
stone Victorian buildings were built during the 1880’s and 
1890s. By the mid-20th century, the area was neglected 
and run down, and it was not until the city initiated an 
Urban Renewal program in 1970, that a concerted effort 
was made to build the area up again and to preserve its 
structurally sound buildings. 

Today, 32 structures in the area are listed in the 
National Register of Historic Places as part of the Helena 
Historic District. By the middle of the Bicentennial Year 


of 1976, it is anticipated that at least 10 of these will 
have been rehabilitated with the assistance of HUD and 
the U.S. Department of Interior. 

This effort has stimulated action by private citizens. 
Under the Urban Renewal program, money had been used 
to acquire some of the buildings. Seven additional build- 
ings were bought and restored by private individuals. A 
log cabin which was restored under the Model Cities 
Program now houses an architectural firm; another build- 
ing is being used as a furniture store. 
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The area also includes Last Chance Pedestrian Mall, 
which is lined by both restored and modern buildings, 
and which reflects a conscious and successful effort to 
blend the architecture of yesterday and today. Benches 
have been provided for pedestrians and there is new 
commercial development. 

Today, the Mall is a center for civic activities, 
including a farmer’s market at which local citizens sell 
their garden produce on Saturdays. An old trolley car has 
been restored and is a popular place for picnic lunches. 
Community support and HUD financial assistance have 
changed a neglected, blighted area into a viable civic and 
commercial center, which not only reflects our past 
heritage but contributes to a better urban environment. 

Albany, New York’s, Second South End Urban 
Renewal project was conceived as a total clearance project 
with the exception of one street which was scheduled for 
preservation. While the project was still in the planning 
phase, the planners’ concern for historic preservation was 
expanded to include the entire area. 

This increased interest in preservation was generated 
by the archeological exploration of Fort Orange which 
was built in the 1600’s. Fort Orange is adjacent to the 
renewal area, which is now listed in the National Register 
of Historic Places as the Pastures Historic District. 

Rehabilitation and preservation feasibility studies 
have been carried out and current plans call for rehabili- 
tating and preserving about 90 buildings, mostly resi- 
dential. The oldest of these were built in 1817. All will 
be rehabilitated to retain their original architectural 
character. 

HUD’s environmental review of the feasibility study 
revealed that noise attenuation measures will be required 
because of an adjacent interstate highway. These measures 
have been incorporated in a memorandum of agreement 
with the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, which 
is an agreement between all concerned parties that neces- 
sary steps have been taken to avoid adverse impacts. 

Both HUD’s environmental review and the memo- 
randum of agreement were the result of a cooperative 
effort, undertaken concurrently by the City of Albany, 
the Albany Housing Authority (which will eventually own 
the buildings), the State Office of Parks and Recreation, 
HUD and the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. 
Environmental and architectural concerns have been 
harmoniously reconciled. The result will be the preserva- 
tion of the entire historic district as a vital neighborhood 
entity. 

Historic Preservation has broadened its scope in 
Gainesville, Fla. The city initiated a project under its 
Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) Program 
to conserve and enhance an entire neighborhood. Plans 
include mandatory review of the project to ensure main- 
tenance of the architectural and historical integrity of 
significant structures in the redevelopment area. An 
unusual aspect of the project is that it contemplates 
establishing a new zoning category which will permit a 
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variety of mixed and compound uses and will conserve 
the traditional amenities of the neighborhood—a black 
residential community. A survey of its housing disclosed 
that 95 percent of the structures in the area could be 
brought up to code standards. CDBG funds will be used 
to rehabilitate those structures and the remaining five 
percent will be cleared. Vacant areas will then be filled 
with compatible residential and commercial structures, 
concentrating on low-income, owner-occupied dwellings. 
Present land uses thus are being preserved through design 
control. 

The Gainesville City Planning Board has already 
initiated a petition to rezone the redevelopment area from 
high-rise multifamily to low-rise multifamily dwellings as a 
necessary first step toward maintaining the residential 
characteristics of the neighborhood. This is the first time 
the board has initiated such a petition. When the project 
is finished, it should improve living conditions for the 
present inhabitants of an entire area which has historic 
value, while preserving its traditional residential character 
and the integrity of its architecturally and culturally 
significant buildings. Although the city does not refer to 
it as historic preservation, it is, in fact, historic preserva- 
tion at its best. ® 


Ms. Sweeney is a program specialist in HUD’s Office of 
Environmental Quality. 


Some Recent HUD Publications 
on Historic Preservation 


“Historic Preservation in San Francisco’s Inner Mission” 


(preservation as an integral part of urban planning) HUD 
No. 74-287 


“Revitalizing Older Houses in Charlestown’’ (Handbook on 
the procedure in redeveloping and remodeling urban 
structures within a Boston district) HUD No. 73-351 


“Prospects for the Past” (a study of the preservation of 
the notable architecture within the Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
urban renewal area) HUD No. 73-282 


“Historic Preservation Plan” (a special study of the 
relationship of older structures in Savannah, Georgia, to 
new construction) HUD No. 73-45 


“Historic Preservation in New Bedford, Massachusetts” 
(preservation and rehabilitation of a commercial area 
within the city) HUD No. 73-352 


“Neighborhood Preservation” (a 286-page catalogue of 
profiles of 100 locally developed historic preservation 
projects) HUD No. 75-166 


“Historic Preservation in Urban Renewal Areas” (preserva- 


tion procedures in relation to urban renewal) HUD No. 
70-84-R 





the 


ecologue 


THOU ART ONE WITH THE TISSUE OF LIFE, 

A SEAMLESS WEB THAT ENCIRCLES THE EARTH; 
THOU SHALT REPAIR A TEAR IN IT 

WHEREVER IT OCCURS. 


THOU ART BUT THE CONSCIOUS DUST, A SHAPER 
BUT NEVER THE MASTER OF NATURE. 


THY CREATIONS ALSO COME FROM DUST; 
UNTO DUST SHALL THEY RETURN, 

FOR WASTE IS JUST AN UNUSED STAGE 
THAT THOU MUST LEARN TO USE. 


THOU SHALT FOREVER SERVE AS 
THY BROTHER’S SYSTEMS KEEPER, 
FOR MAN IN THE MASS IS BUT A PART MAN. 


THOU SHALT FOREVER REMEMBER 

THAT EARTH IS THE OASIS OF LIFE 

IN THE DESERT OF SPACE; 

THOU MUST NEVER TURN EARTH TO MOON. 


THOU SHALT PAY THE TOMORROW TITHE 
THAT THY CHILDREN AND THY CHILDREN’S CHILDREN 
MAY CONTINUE THE PRIVILEGE OF LIVING ON EARTH. 


THOU SHALT FASHION AND USE A TIMEGLASS 
THAT MEASURES DECADES, 
CENTURIES AND MILLENIA. 


THOU SHALT FURTHER REMEMBER: 
THE WANTS OF MAN ARE INFINITE, 
THE RESOURCES OF EARTH ARE NOT. 


THOU SHALT NEITHER MAKE NOR DISPERSE 
THE LIFELESS FOES OF LIFE ON EARTH. 


THOUGH THE PURPOSE OF LIFE MAY BE MYSTERIOUS, 
THY VERY EXISTENCE ANSWERS DEATH 
AND THE ENDING OF ALL THINGS. 


Peter. hak, 


Morton Leeds 
Director, Special Concerns Staff 
HUD Office of Housing Management 
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Film Series 
Promotes 

Environmental 

Awareness 


By Bennie M. Byrd 


HUD’s Office of Environmental 
Quality has initiated a film program 
designed to introduce outstanding en- 
vironmental films to HUD personnel 
and interested visitors to HUD Head- 
quarters. The films are shown once 
every week or two during the noon 
period in the HUD building: each is 
followed by a brief question and an- 
swer session led by HUD staff with 
expertise in the subject of the film. 
The program is designed to make 
HUD employees and visitors more 
aware of environmental issues and 
their consequences, especially those 
issues which concern housing and ur- 
ban development. The films have also 
proved a useful tool in HUD’s en- 
vironmental training sessions in the 
field as well as at Headquarters. Par- 
ticularly recommended are the fol- 
lowing: 

@ The Noise Invasions, a 60-minute 
color film produced by the British 
Broadcasting Company, deals with 
noise generated by aircraft, road traf- 
fic, industry and construction equip- 
ment. It illustrates the danger of 
noise and its impact on one’s health. 

e The Noise Boom, a 26-minute 
Color film produced by NBC, ex- 
amines noise as a major urban en- 
vironmental problem. The “Noise 
Boom” is a compelling argument that 
noise is not a nuisance but an en- 
vironmental factor which can have a 
profound effect on the health of 
human beings. It surveys the sources 
of irritating sounds and demonstrates 
many ingenious ways of outwitting or 
muffling noise. It also shows re- 
searchers in East Africa testing the 
hearing of inhabitants who have lived 
for generations in a virtually noiseless 
environment and whose hearing was 


found to be amazingly acute. Nervous 
disorders are unknown among them 
and not a one is known to have died 
from that common ailment of in- 
dustrialized society, the heart attack. 

e@ Before the Mountain Was Moved, 
a 60-minute color film produced by 
Robert K. Sharpe, McGraw-Hill dis- 
tributor, was nominated for an Acad- 
emy Award as Best Feature Doc- 
umentary; it has won prizes at the 
American Film Festival and _ the 
Chicago Film Festival. It deals with 
strip-mining, its relationship to the 
environment, its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It shows how destructive 
landslides can be. 

@A Future For The Past, a 
30-minute color film by the Civic 
Trust of the United Kingdom, deals 
with historic preservation as a part of 
land use. Enlightened municipal com- 
prehensive planning and community 
redevelopment techniques for pres- 
ervation of a locality’s architectural 
and historical landmarks are _per- 
suasively portrayed. 

@ Stations, a 60-minute color film 


produced by Roger Kagan examines 
historic preservation in terms of the 
adaptive re-use of “vacant” railroad 
stations. Such re-use ranges from pri- 


vate dwellings and banks to res- 
taurants and motels. It shows how 
discontinued stations across the 
country are being used profitably and 
how they serve as a reminder of our 
cultural heritage. 

@ Multiply... And Subdue the 
Earth, a 67-minute color film pro- 
duced by WGBH-NETV, examines 
America’s misuses of her abundant 
land resources. lan McHarg, The Scot- 
tish environmentalist, who teaches at 
the University of Pennsylvania, offers 
thought-provoking remarks on topics 
such as the failure of the American 
Dream, man’s disrespect for nature, 
and his belief in the inherent right to 
subjugate lesser creatures. These, 
McHarg says, have caused him to 
defile the continent through his ex- 
cessive materialism and abuse of the 
natural environment. 

@ Megapolis, a 30-minute color 
film produced by the University of 
Indiana, is a brilliant portrayal of 
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urban design problems in planning 
the future form of urbanizing areas. 
It is an absorbing survey of issues in 
the rebuilding of cities, showing both 
bad (e.g., seas of parking) and good 
(e.g., well-planned and attractive 
moderate-income family com- 
munities) solutions. In commenting 
on development and government, the 
firm includes many interesting state- 
ments by the _ urbanist, Lewis 
Mumford. 

e@ Planning for Floods, a 30-minute 
color film produced by the En- 
vironmental Defense Fund, assesses 
the damage which has and can be 
caused by floods, including the ef- 
fects of flooding on the manmade 
environment and of manmade proj- 
ects on the natural flood plain. 

It suggests the need to improve 
the long-range management and use 
of flood-prone areas by guiding con- 
struction away from such areas. 

e@ Choice for ‘76, five films on 
metropolitan growth produced by the 
New York Regional Plan Association 
as part of an innovative experiment 
in citizen participation. The films are: 
Housing: A Place To Live; Poverty: 
The Great Obstacle; Environment: 
How Fine A Place?; Transportation: 
Master or Servant?; and Cities and 
Suburbs: Center or Spread City?. 
They were shown on 19 TV channels 
in the New York City area on five 
different weekends. This unique, 
large-scale, TV town meeting elicited 
responses on the issues of regional 
growth from citizens throughout the 
metropolitan area. The experiment 
won a 1973 TV Emmy Award and 
the American Institute of Architect’s 
highest honorary award. 

HUD staff and others who are 
interested in learning more about the 
series and its films should write or 
telephone: Bennie M. Byrd, En- 
vironmental Film Series Coordinator, 
Office of Environmental Quality, 
HUD, Room 7206, 451-7th Street, 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20410 tel- 
ephone (202) 755-6201. ® 


Mr. Byrd coordinates the Office of En- 


vironmental Quality’s Environmental 
Film Series. 
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Q. What single element in 
modern American life contributes 
to ulcers, mental illness, adverse 
effects in unborn children, heart 
disease, learning problems, and 
gastro-intestinal malfunction? 

A. Noise. 

Twentieth-century America is a 
noisy place. Our everyday environ- 
ment subjects us to sounds ranging in 


Environm 


level from a whisper to a roar, many 
of which we accept to the point of 
being oblivious to them. The sounds 
of airplanes, cars, trucks, motor- 
cycles, ambulance sirens, machinery, 
household appliances, lawnmowers, 
telephones, typewriters, barking dogs, 
and shouting people are all common- 
place. 

We have learned to live with a 
great deal of noise, and we are paying 
a high price for it in reduced ability 
to hear, mental illness and many 
other stress-related diseases. Already 
an estimated 16 million people in the 
United States suffer from degrees of 
hearing loss which are directly related 

PERSPECTIVE “ss 

HUD considers noise to be a major 

source of environmental pollution 

By Louise Thompson which represents a threat to the se- 
renity and quality of life in popula- 
tion centers. The Department is con- 
cerned with the problem of noise, 
because it is predominant in metro- 
politan areas and because its impact 
is related to the location of housing 
and is most commonly felt by people 
who are at home. 


HUD Axnti-Noise Activities 

Efforts by HUD and its predecessor 
agencies to deal with noise began in 
the early 1950’s. They include re- 
ports and Underwriting Letters issued 
by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion regarding residential properties 
near airports. In the late 1960’s HUD 
headed up the panels on Land Use 
and Airports and on Structures of the 
Federal Interagency Aircraft Noise 
Abatement Program, and engaged in 
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other activities in response to its 
statutory obligation to study feasible 
methods of insulating homes from 
aircraft noise. 

In this program, HUD’s overall 
objective is to achieve greater recon- 
ciliation of the needs of airports with 
other land uses in urban areas in the 
broad interest of improving the qual- 
ity of the urban environment. Since 
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passage of the Noise Control Act of 
1972, which delegated to the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency the 
task of coordinating Federal research 
activities and establishing noise emis- 
sion standards for products dis- 
tributed in commerce (source con- 
trol), HUD has been the only Federal 
agency actively working on the is- 
suance of community noise standards. 

In August of 1971 HUD published 
an innovative policy on noise abate- 
ment and control which indicated the 
Department’s intent to deal in a new 
manner with the noise pollution 
problem. As set forth in HUD Cir- 
cular 1390.2, this policy has several 
purposes: it 

ecalls attention to the adverse 
physiological and psychological ef- 
fects as well as economic losses which 
may be caused by noise; 

@ encourages the control of noise 
at its source in cooperation with 
other Federal departments and 
agencies; 

@ encourages land utilization pat- 
terns for housing and other municipal 
needs that will separate uncon- 
trollable noise sources from residen- 
tial and other noise sensitive areas; 
and 

@ prohibits HUD support of the 
construction of noise-sensitive issues, 
particularly housing on new sites hav- 
ing unacceptable noise exposures. 

HUD’s policy is not to stop the 
building of needed housing, but 
rather to encourage construction to 
take place in areas which constitute 
good residential environments. The 
nub of this policy lies in HUD’s 


power to stop or alter plans for 
HUD.-assisted housing construction 
wherever noise levels are very high. 

In discouraging the construction of 
new dwelling units on sites having 
unacceptable noise exposures, HUD 
has implemented the exterior noise 
standards which were established in 
the 1971 Circular. The standards set 
forth three noise level categories 
which are applied to the site of the 
proposed construction. The three 
categories are: Acceptable, Discre- 
tionary-Normally Unacceptable, and 
Unacceptable. 

Approval of sites in the Un- 
acceptable noise zone is strongly dis- 
couraged; only the Secretary of HUD 
can approve such sites after an En- 
vironmental Impact Statement has 
been filed. At the other extreme, 
there are no special requirements 
associated with the Acceptable noise 
zone, since sites in that zone are not 
considered to have a noise problem. 
In the Discretionary-Normally Un- 
acceptable zone, implementation of 
the policy can be adapted to local 
conditions. Such adaptation is care- 
fully administered and designed to 
meet the objectives of the noise 
abatement policy while addressing 
unique local conditions. In the ab- 
sence of local constraints or con- 
flicting needs, sites in this noise zone 
would not normally be approved. 


HUD realizes, however, that in 
densely developed urban areas in par- 
ticular, land available for develop- 
ment is scarce or subject to a variety 
of constraints in development, so that 
the total housing needs of an area 
often cannot be accommodated with- 
out some development in areas im- 
pacted by noise. In such circum- 
stances, approvals in Discretionary- 
Normally Unacceptable areas are 
authorized, but only to the extent 
that the area’s housing needs cannot 
be reasonably accommodated in areas 
not exposed to noise. 

The rules of discretion, as applied 
to HUD’s noise policy, are designed 
to accommodate the Department’s 
mandate to provide both a “decent 
home” and a “suitable environment” 
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to American families. If it is truly a 
choice between housing with some 
noise, or no housing at all, then it is 
HUD’s policy to assist the housing 
and to minimize the noise impact 
through noise attentuation measures. 
HUD only requires that the true ex- 
tent of the trade-off between housing 
and noise be established. 


Noise Reduction Features 

In the past 4 years, since implementa- 
tion of the noise policy, many in- 
stances have occurred in which noise 
attenuation measures have resulted in 
project modification in design, and 
the incorporation of double-glazed 
windows, solid wood doors, air condi- 
tioning, and other acoustical features 
necessary to reduce and prevent the 
encroachment of noise upon the 
potential homeowner or apartment 
dweller. The additional cost of the 
noise reduction features is absorbed 
by the buyer and becomes a trade-off 
for his not having avoided or reduced 
some of these costs by planning for 
noise and taking it into consideration 
in the earlier site-selection and site- 
planning stages of the project. 

Clearly, this policy has made it 
advisable for local and areawide 
agencies responsible for housing and 
land use planning to conduct studies 
to establish a strategy for the loca- 
tion of housing in a land use plan 
which accounts for noise as well as 
other environmental concerns. For, in 
the absence of a planning strategy 
which addresses noise, developers 
must document the need for the pro- 
posed noise-sensitive development in 
order to obtain HUD assistance. This 
can be a time-consuming process re- 
sulting in the rejection of some proj- 
ects in areas exposed to noise, if 
alternative, less exposed sites exist or 
the lack of such sites has not been 
adequately established. 

At present, HUD’s efforts to dis- 
courage construction whenever noise 
levels are high is being subjected to 
rigorous evaluation. The impact of 
the policy, the equity of the present 
noise level standards, and necessary 
changes are all being considered (see 
also the article on HUD’s Environ- 
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mental Research Program). This re- 
search is being coordinated with the 
Environmental Protection Agency and 
other interested agencies. HUD is also 
working with the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment’s (OECD) Urban Environment 
Sector Group in attempting to devise 
Strategies to control the sources of 
noise and to reduce the effect of 
noise on the urban environment. 

Clearly, the issue of noise abate- 
ment is a pressing one. HUD and 
other Federal agencies have a respon- 
sibility to act on the problem. To 
date, HUD’s actions have made a 
significant and positive impact. In the 
future, HUD will continue to be re- 
sponsive to the need to reduce urban 
noise. O 
Ms. Thompson is a program assistant 
in the Environmental Planning Di- 
vision of HUD’s Office of Environ- 
mental Quality. 
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Two Cheers for the Affluent Society; a Spirited Defense 
of Economic Growth, by Wilfred Beckerman. New York, 
St. Martin’s Press, 1975. 238p. $7.95. 

The author is Head of the Department of Political 
Economy at University College, London. This book is the 
result of his experience as a member of the Royal 
Commission on Environmental Pollution during which he 
acquired a grasp of the scientist’s view of pollution and 
economic growth—a grasp that few economists have the 
opportunity to cultivate. This unique combination of the 
expertise of both scientist and economist contributes to 
the book’s effective impact. 

Mr. Beckerman says, ‘| did not want to write a 
balanced book for what is needed is a balanced debate; 
and so far the field has been occupied largely by the 
anti-growth cohorts.” 

In presenting his defense for continued growth 
Beckerman uses humor (as exhibited in the book’s title), 
ridicule (“‘eco-doomsters” for the anti-growth groups), 
sarcasm, logic, rhetoric, statistical analysis and economic 
knowledge. The last two he expresses so well that the 
layman can readily comprehend his meaning. His lively 
treatment counteracts the usual characterization of eco- 
nomics as the “dismal science.’ He clearly and deftly 
explains how and why the Gross National Product is a 
reasonable measuring device to assay society’s well-being 
or welfare. Curbing economic growth will not achieve the 
effects desired by no-growth advocates: less pollution and 
preservation of the earth’s known resources. 


The author points out that one does not choose between 
consumption tomorrow and the environment today; the 


choice is between consumption tomorrow and consump- 
tion today, irrespective of how consumption today or 
tomorrow is distributed between the environment and 
other uses of output. The characteristic feature of the 
environment is that, for most practical purposes, nobody 
owns it! Hence, it is used and misused by individuals, 
firms, and, for that matter, public bodies as well, without 
any automatic restraint in the form of some obligation to 
compensate the owners for its use or to pay some other 
form of charge for its use. 

Public intervention which is needed must be based on 
well informed and responsible public pressures, not on 
extreme conservationist propaganda. Economic growth 
makes it easier to achieve sensible policies to allocate 
resources so that the needs of the environment can 
compete with other needs; and, it must be used to the 
best possible advantage of society. Both no-growth and 
growth extremists, who are vocal and influential, present 
ideas that look interesting and original. Beckerman’s mes- 
sage is that growth is neither an end to be pursued at any 
cost, nor one to be despised and rejected. 


The major portion of the book examines the claims 
of the no-growth groups. He puts their statistics and 
rhetoric into a reasoned perspective. He disagrees with 
many of their forecasts, and shows that measures to curb 
pollution have begun to be effective. Technological inven- 
tions plus market mechanisms, he is confident, will foil 
the resource depletion prognosticators. Reasonable solu- 
tions to the food and population problems must be 
found. Hysteria generated by predictions made from 
computerized studies such as “The Limits to Growth” is 
not helpful, nor are the predictions necessarily accurate. 
Beckerman rejects the assumptions and extrapolations of 
this study and others. He points out that birth control 
and rising standards of living are working to ease popula- 
tion pressures. He also maintains that efficient cultivation 
of present agricultural lands would increase the food 


supply. 
In Beckerman’s view, no-growth policy decisions per 


se would be wrong. “Failure to maintain economic 
growth means continued poverty, deprivation, disease, 
squalor, degradation, and slavery to soul destroying toil 
for countless millions of the world’s population.” 


Cecelia Hornbrook, HUD Library 
Wash., D.C. 


Psychosocial Stress: Population, Environment and Quality 
of Life, by Lennart Levi and Lars Anderson. Spectrum 


— Inc., distr. by Halsted Press, 1975. 132pp. 
10. 


Originally sponsored by the Swedish government for 
the UN World Population Conference, this study takes a 
holistic approach to factors defining the quality of mod- 
ern life. The study explores the effects of the exponential 
increase in world population on the composite of phys- 
ical, mental and social well-being as perceived by in- 
dividuals and groups. 

The authors conclude that high population density 
(unless experienced in extremes) does not in itself have a 
major impact on the quality of life. Dwelling density 
appears to have greater impact then areal density. High 
population density and the urbanization process do not 
always lead to agressive behavior, alienation, poverty and 
undernourishment. However, the authors state that when 
the living situation ‘‘entails the uncontrolled movement of 
an uneducated, impoverished and undernourished rural 
population to the cities, together with a dramatic pop- 
ulation increase and the breakdown of social welfare and 
the extended families’ care of the sick and aged, there is 
no doubt that these processes lead to a decline in the 
quality of life and in health standards, often with a 


consequent threat to life itself. 
Jennifer McMurray Read 


HUD Office of Public Affairs 
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Community Development Block Grants 


Tie Policy and 


Decisionmaking 


to Environmental Assessment 


by Richard H. Broun 


The Community Development Block 
Grant Program (CDBG) ties environ- 
mental assessment directly to local 
planning and decisionmaking. This 
requirement is the latest in a series of 
steps taken by Congress and the 
Administration to restore local capa- 
bility and initiative in determining 
local destiny. The manner in which 
localities handle this responsibility 
will prove their ability in ensuring 
and maintaining a _ suitable living 
environment for their citizens. 

Under CDBG, localities applying 
for assistance are to be responsible 
for environmental review, decision- 


making and action pursuant to the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA). They must have a process 


for environmental review and should 
organize and maintain an administra- 
tive record of that process. They are 
responsible for making an environ- 
mental assessment and a finding of 
the environmental significance of the 
project, and are to publish a notice 
of the result of that finding. If an 
environmental impact statement is 
required, they have to solicit com- 
ments of other agencies and inter- 
ested local citizens, and conduct any 
necessary hearings. Flexibility is pro- 
vided in that the environmental 
review can be completed by localities 
for a project, for groups of projects, 
or for an entire community develop- 
ment program. 

Previously, the environmental 
reviews and clearances prepared at 
the Federal level were not effectively 
tied to the local or area-wide plan- 
ning. Often the review was conducted 
without full consideration of the 
larger development program for 
which the categorical grant was but a 
part. It is hoped that the new pro- 
gram will eliminate some of these 
problems since it makes local officials 
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responsible for compliance with 
NEPA and obliges them to examine 
the environmental consequences of 
the projects being proposed. 

This transfer of responsibility from 
the Federal to the local level is the 
latest link in the chain of local 
governmental institutional initiatives 
and capabilities fostered by HUD 
over the last two decades. Following 
World War Il, the Federal Govern- 
ment increasingly concentrated its 
concern upon the rapidly decaying 
population centers of the Nation. As 
the Federal Government took the 
initiative in identifying and defining 
urban ills, prescribing the cures, and 
offering assistance in the form of 
categorical grants, a conditioning 
process began to overpower and 
influence local government. If Federal 
money was made available for a 


particular purpose, it was deemed 
locally to be needed for that purpose. 
The result was a growing dependence 
by localities on the agencies of the 
Federal Government, not just for 
funds, but also for suggestions of 
what ought to be done. 


This floodtide of Federal assist- 
ance and Federal intervention in local 
decisionmaking failed to stem the 
ebbing of the tide in the cities. 
Clearly Federal largess tied to Federal 
direction was not enough. 

In order to encourage and assist 
localities in formulating and up-dating 
their own plans to utilize both pri- 
vate and public resources in dealing 
with slums and blight on a long-term 
basis, HUD (Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency) instituted the Work- 
able Program for Community Im- 
provement. As the need for building 
local institutions and _ capabilities 
became increasingly apparent, com- 
ponents designed to foster them were 
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incorporated in HUD _ programs. 
Incentives for code adoption and 
enforcement and for planning and 
programming were made available to 
localities beginning in, 1954. Citizen 
participation was incorporated into 
local planning and program imple- 
mentation in order to foster more 
responsive local delivery of services 
and broader support for local leader- 
ship. 

These measures did not completely 
change the local situation, but they 
did redirect the thinking of localities 
toward the concept of local deter- 
mination of local issues. Fragmenta- 
tion, however, was not overcome and 
coordination between departments 
and between entities was essentially 
lacking. There was clearly a need for 
localities to consolidate their own 
planning activities into a compre- 
hensive approach to local planning, as 
well as a need for increased area-wide 
and State and local cooperation in 
planning and program development. 


Trend Toward Local Initiative 


HUD undertook to meet these needs 
through the Community Renewal and 
the 701 Comprehensive Planning pro- 
grams. These programs helped to 
encourage the development of better 
local and area-wide planning, but 
localities still depended in large 
measure upon the direction of the 
Federal Government in their efforts 
to combat slums and blight, and 
there was still a lack of awareness of 
social problems in physical planning. 

As an incentive to approaching 
local problems in a comprehensive 
manner, with concentrated resources 
and less Federal direction, the Con- 
gress enacted the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966, out of which evolved 





the Model Cities Program. Through 
Model Cities, HUD provided some 
150 municipalities with funds which 
could be used flexibly at local dis- 
cretion, to plan and carry out a com- 
prehensive and coordinated attack on 
social, economic and physical prob- 
lems associated with slums and blight. 
HUD emphasized decisionmaking by 
local officials and citizens with major 
control and responsibility lodged 
directly with local government offi- 
cials. 

As a further move towards en- 
couraging local initiative, HUD under- 
took in 1971 an experiment to over- 
come these problems called Planned 
Variations, which consisted of three 
variations in the administration of the 
Model Cities Program. In 16 cities, 
the program was expanded to permit 
planning and program development 
throughout the entire city. All 
Federal approvals and reviews of local 
decisions were eliminated except 
those required by statute. The chief 
executive officer of the city was 
given the opportunity to review and 


comment on all requests for Federal 
categorical program assistance affect- 
ing his community. 

HUD also undertook an Annual 
Arrangements Program, under which 
cities were given the opportunity to 
submit all their annual requests for 
HUD grants in a “package” and re- 
ceived an early indication of the 
amounts which would be made avail- 
able under all HUD programs. This 
greatly facilitated comprehensive 
planning by local officials. 

Meanwhile, in 1969, Congress, 
concerned about the preservation and 
enhancement of the human environ- 
ment and increasingly aware that 
many actions taken by the Federal 
Government can have a significant 
impact on that environment, passed 
the National Environmental Policy 
Act. Together with Executive Order 
11514 and the subsequent Guidelines 
issued by the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, the statute requires 
responsible officials of all Federal 
agencies to prepare detailed environ- 
mental statements on major Federal 
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actions significantly affecting the 
quality of the human environment. 
Such statements are required as part 
of the decisionmaking process in 
order that environmental factors may 
be considered before the action is 
taken. 

Provisions of the Act introduce 
what is to many communities an 
entirely new area of administrative 
and technical responsibility. They 
also introduce new opportunities for 
the protection and enhancement of 
environmental quality as required by 
NEPA. For the first time, environ- 
mental review is intimately tied to 
local planning and decisionmaking. 
These responsibilities, coupled with 
requirements for the local formula- 
tion of a 3-year community develop- 
ment program, should instill a new 
concern for environmental matters 
among local communities. 

The CDBG, including these special 
environmental procedures, thus, 
represents a culmination of the many 
efforts undertaken by HUD in recent 
years to restore the initiative and 
responsibility for community develop- 
ment decisions to the local level. 

For some, this is a long-awaited 
and frequently sought chance to 
prove that it can be done. For others, 
it represents an entirely new course 
of conduct, for which they are, 
perhaps, unprepared, and about 
which they are uncertain. 

For all, however, the CDBG Pro- 
gram, including its environmental 
procedures, presents an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for local offi- 
cials, using the tools and resources 
provided, to exercise self-determina- 
tion in resolving those issues which 
are properly their responsibility. «@ 


Mr. Broun is Director of HUD’s Office 
of Environmental Quality. 
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Monitor of HUD’s Noise 
Measurement System—designed 
for mounting on utility or 
other type of pole 
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HUD’s 


ENVIRONMENTAL 


RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


By George Winzer 


HUD’s environmental research pro- 
gram reflects the Department’s con- 
cern with the physical and social ef- 
fects of housing and community 
development on the environment and 
also with environmental influences on 


the location and forms development 
takes. 

This environmental research effort 
is one of the major types of com- 


munity development research con- 
ducted by the Office of Policy 
Development and Research. The pro- 
gram, which has been in existence 
since 1969, is currently being 
strengthened by incorporating re- 
search in land use planning and tech- 
niques for implementing land use 
policy. Research conducted under 
this program is developed in co- 
operation with other HUD offices. 

Environmental research activities 
are designed to directly support pol- 
icies and operating programs of the 
Department, with an emphasis on the 
development of methods and _ tools 
for implementing program respon- 
sibilities. 

Primary users of the products of 
HUD’s environmental research pro- 
gram are HUD Staff. However, local 
officials have become particularly im- 
portant users as well since, under the 
Community Development Block 
Grant Program (Title I of the Hous- 
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ing and Community Development Act 
of 1974), HUD has delegated to local 
officials responsibility for environ- 
mental review, and the Environmental 
Impact Statements required by the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA). 


Products of the Program 
Products of HUD’s environmental re- 
search program are tools and tech- 
niques such as criteria, standards, 
methods of assessment and measure- 
ment, guidance manuals and planning 
documents designed to improve land 
use and building practices so that 
community development can proceed 
while the environment is protected. 
Those expected to benefit from these 
tools and techniques are closely in- 
volved in development and testing to 
increase the likelihood that research 
products will be genuinely useful. 
One particularly important re- 
search project is developing Environ- 
mental Assessment Guidelines. These 
guidelines are intended to be of 
direct use to HUD officials—and to 
local officials—in assessing the en- 
vironmental implications of com- 
munity development decisions and in 
preparing the Environmental Impact 
Statements required by NEPA. The 
guidelines will provide substantive 
technical assistance to those at the 
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Noise Measurement System (NMS) 
records noise exposure of project 
or proposed project sites. 


project level who initially screen proj- 
ects for environmental implications. 
It is hoped that these guidance ma- 
terials will streamline the environ- 
mental review process and make sure 
that legitimate environmental con- 
cerns are addressed without un- 
necessary project delays. The guide- 
lines should assist developers in the 
private sector as well as government 
officials. 

The environmental assessment 
manuals have been produced by Alan 
M. Voorhees and Associates of 
McLean, Va., in close cooperation 
with a HUD working group. The 
manuals have been tested by HUD 
field staff in assessing actual projects, 
and revisions are now being made. 
Publication is expected within the 
next few months. 

HUD has two projects under way 
to provide guidance for incorporating 
geological and marine coastal in- 
formation into regional and local land 
use planning and management. Fac- 
tors being studied include mineral re- 
sources, earthquakes and floods, un- 
stable slopes, manmade lakes, coastal 
erosion and wetlands. 

One of these projects is being con- 
ducted in cooperation with the US. 
Geological Survey and the As- 
sociation of Bay Area Governments 
in the San Francisco Bay Region; the 


other is being carried out with the 
Nassau-Suffolk Regional Planning 
Board of Long Island. These projects 
have already produced planning 
guides, maps, reports and _ guide- 
books, which are being used by State, 
regional and local agencies making 
environmental and land-use decisions, 
as well as by HUD’s operating pro- 
grams. 

The Department is also engaged in 
research on noise abatement and con- 
trol. The results of part of this re- 
search can be found in Aircraft Noise 
Impact: Planning Guidelines for Local 
Agencies (GPO 2300-00214) which is 
designed to help local governments 
plan compatible land uses in the vi- 
cinity of airports, and in Noise As- 
sessment Guidelines (GPO 
2300-1194) which enables users who 
do not have special technical skills to 
evaluate the suitability of proposed 
housing sites with respect to noise. 

Current projects also include the 
development of a guide which will 
enable HUD and local officials to 
evaluate community development 
plans with respect to protection from 
excessive noise. 

A research effort closely related to 
the environmental research program is 
development of the Modular In- 
tegrated Utilities System (MIUS), a 
small scale processing plant which 
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provides a residential development 
with electricity, space heating and air 
conditioning, solid and liquid waste 
processing, and residential water puri- 
fication. MIUS is being developed pri- 
marily as a means for conserving en- 
ergy, but it also significantly reduces 
the waste products associated with 
the conventional provision of utilities, 
and therefore is expected to reduce 
urban pollution as well as save fuel. 

Several of these projects have an 
international component. MIUS, for 
example, has benefited from 
Sweden’s pneumatic trash processing 
system. Many other countries and 
several international organizations rec- 
ognize the importance of developing 
adequate indicators of environmental 
quality. HUD is working with the 
Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development on this 
and on strategies and methods for 
noise abatement and control. We be- 
lieve that this kind of cooperation 
can be extremely valuable to our own 
efforts to provide a good living en- 
vironment for all American com- 
munities. ® 


Mr. Winzer is Program Manager, En- 
vironmental Research Program, HUD 
Office of Policy Development and 
Research. 
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Cities Can Have Clean Air 


By Charles Szczepanski 


The air man breathes has major effect 
on his physical health as well as his 
psychological and mental well-being. 
But even in time of economic con- 
straint, such as we live in today, 
much can be done to rid cities of air 
pollution and to fulfill the right of 
their inhabitants to clean air. 

Passage of the Clean Air Act in 
1967 and its far-reaching Amend- 
ments of 1970 precipitated a great 
deal of research and led to promulga- 
tion and publication of many regula- 
tions, standards and guidelines de- 
signed to reduce the causes of air 
pollution and to minimize its effect. 
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Public information programs, in turn, 
have greatly increased public aware- 
ness of the need for clean air. 

All 50 States now have State Im- 
plementation Plans that describe in 
detail the levels of air pollution in 
particular locations within _ their 
borders, especially in metropolitan 
areas. These plans also contain sched- 
ules for reaching and maintaining re- 
quired air quality, which have been 
agreed to by industry. These require- 
ments call for indications of when 
various controls will be introduced. 
Despite many difficulties along the 
way, the levels of sulfur dioxide and 
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industrial dust in many cities and 
industrial areas have been reduced to 
below. national minimum health 
standards. 


Pollution from Automobiles 

The situation with regard to auto- 
mobile pollution is less favorable, 
partly because of the large number of 
automobiles in our society, the preva- 
lence of the automobile and the high 
cost of measures needed to control 
the pollution emitted. 

In many metropolitan areas, prog- 
ress has been slow and the level of air 
pollution along vehicular traffic 
routes continues to be higher than 
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the national minimum health stand- 
ards permit. This means that people 
who live, work, or walk along these 
routes, if exposed to certain con- 
centrations of pollution, breathe air 
which is harmful to their health. 


Federal Responsibility 

Although the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) has statutory re- 
sponsibility for overseeing the imple- 
mentation of the Clean Air Act and 
its amendments, other Federal agen- 
cies have their own particular areas of 
responsibility. HUD is responsible for 
ensuring implementation of national 
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Location of trees near the 
building reduces wind 
speed, pressure and indoor 
infiltration of pollution. 


Trees stimulate wind tur- 
bulance, help dispersion of 
pollutants and eliminate 
stagnation of pollutants in 
leeward vacuum area. 
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standards promulgated by EPA in 
HUD-supported projects, and for 
determining what can be done, using 
HUD’s expertise in housing and com- 
munity development, to more effec- 
tively protect the residents against air 
pollution. 

Most of the obstacles which the 
Department faced during the last few 
years have now been resolved. Most 
involved urban renewal projects initi- 
ated and approved prior to 1972 
when national ambient air quality 
standards were first promulgated. 
There also were no adequate mathe- 
matical models for the computation 
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of air quality which could serve 
HUD’s needs. Collection and analysis 
of necessary information were unduly 
expensive. 


Now, with the difficult phase-in 
period behind us and the existence of 
an improved data base, we can use 
environmental evaluation as an effec- 
tive tool in project design without 
unreasonable extra costs. Since pas- 
sage of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, HUD has 
issued new regulations which include 
specific requirements for implement- 
ing the Clean Air Act for almost all 
of its programs. The Department has 
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cooperated closely with EPA in pre- 
paring two manuals, one on land-use 
planning and the other on housing 
project design.* 

Tools for larger and more compli- 
cated projects are to be found in 
EPA’s “Guidelines on Air Quality 
Maintenance Planning,” which serves 
professional engineers in the manual 
computation of the effects of street 
traffic, parking lots, above-ground 
garages and similar components of a 
housing project. 

Specialists engaged in planning 
large urban areas, new communities 
or large housing projects can apply 
the many mathematical models de- 
veloped by EPA, which deal with 
meteorology, the detailed character- 
istics of specific pollutants, and the 
spatial distribution of the sources of 
air pollution. The cost of a simplified 
evaluation of the air quality in a 
housing project was estimated in 
1974 to range from $5 to $26 per 
unit depending on its size and 
density. 


Protection for Structures 

If the level of air pollution from 
industry or the heating of buildings is 
low, protection against pollution 
from automobiles normally can be 
provided by the proper location and 
orientation of buildings and other ele- 
ments, such as pedestrian walks and 
playgrounds. The assurance of a safe 
level of air quality within buildings 
can also be achieved through con- 
sideration of the shape of the build- 
ing, the tightness of its shell, the 
location and separation of its pollut- 
ing areas from other interior areas, its 
ventilation and filtration systems, and 
the major appliances which will be 
used by its inhabitants. 

In some cases, however, the esti- 
mated level of air pollution within a 
building, regardless of the type of 
construction and ventilation system, 
is likely to exceed minimum health 


*“A Guide For Reducing Air Pollu- 
tion Through Urban Planning,’’ U.S. 
EPA ,—APTD-0937, 1973. “‘Air Pollu- 
tion Considerations in Residential 
Planning,’’ Volume I and Il, 
EPA-450/3-74-046-a, 1974. 
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standards. Examples include air pollu- 
tion levels in concentrations of high- 
rise construction along crowded 
streets and in cases where air rights 
are used in high-rise construction 
above a busy highway. Even a few 
years of residence in such buildings 
can be harmful to occupants. 


HUD Requirements 


By Congressional mandate HUD must 
ensure an adequate quality of air in 
the communities and housing projects 
it assists. The Clean Air Act’s require- 
ment that air quality planning be 
included in land-use planning is a step 
forward in this direction and it may 
well become one of the most useful 
tools in developing a more rational 
pattern of growth for our cities and 
communities. 

It is not HUD’s role to set emis- 
sion standards for factory chimneys 
or automobile exhausts, although 
HUD.assisted projects must meet 
national or State standards for in- 
cinerator emissions, parking lots, and 
other facilities. Nevertheless, the De- 
partment has the right to promulgate 
standards for mechanical equipment 
and appliances used in HUD projects. 
The last 2 years have shown, how- 
ever, that existing national standards 
do not provide the guidance needed 
to secure a suitable living environ- 
ment in a relatively small area, such 
as an urban district or housing 
project. 

Recent research undertaken by the 
U.S. National Academy of Sciences 
warns that the safety factor in na- 
tional air pollution standards is too 
“modest.” Air quality safety factors 
are difficult to compare with Federal 
safety factors used to control other 
types of noxious substances. For 
example, much more consideration 
needs to be given to the fact that 
children and the elderly are more 
sensitive to air pollution, and that a 
running person inhales three to four 
times more air, and pollutants, than 
one who is sitting still. 

Surprisingly, at least to some, the 
effect of topography and land cover 
on the diffusion of air pollution sug- 
gests that urban patterns should be 
adopted which are very similar to 
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those earlier sought intuitively by 
urban planners. Previously, for ex- 
ample, there was little scientific 
evidence to support the provision of 
belts of open space in urban areas 
and the use of stream valleys as 
public parks rather than residential 
areas or traffic arteries. Now, how- 
ever, we know from the measurement 
of pollution levels that open spaces in 
urban areas help disperse polluted air 
and that the pollutants tend to 
concentrate in river and stream 
valleys.** 

There is still much to be done. A 
more refined professional effort is 
needed in the design of housing 
projects as well as in the planning of 
cities. More training in the area of air 
pollution is needed and more spe- 
cialized research. More cooperation 
must be achieved between Federal 
agencies and between the agencies 
and interested private organizations if 
we are to extract full benefit from 
information already produced by 
research. HUD design standards, 
based on this research and HUD’s 
own expertise in housing and commu- 
nity development must be developed 
to assure truly adequate air quality in 
HUD.assisted projects. 

Better design, although it may cost 
more initially, can result in savings in 
the cost of land, energy and utilities. 
These are important matters today. 
So is the productivity of our popula- 
tion. Improving health and general 
well-being by improving air quality 
through good design is a much- 
needed step toward the national goal 
of a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American. «© 


Mr. Szczepanski is a program officer 
in the Environmental Planning Divi- 
sion of HUD’s Office of Environ- 
mental Quality; he specializes in air 
quality. 


** The effect of air quality on 
health is illustrated by the following 
documents in the HEW/EPA Series 


on Air Quality Criteria: AP-49 
Posticulate Matter; AP-50, Sulfur 
Dioxide; AP-63, Photochemical 
Oxidants; AP-64, Hydrocarbon; 
AP-84, Nitrogen Oxides. 
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Environmental Quality Control Expenditures 

From July 1, 1972—July 1, 1973 (fiscal year ‘73) Federal, State and local governments spent $6 billion on 
selected environmental quality control activities, according to the most recent study by the Bureau of the Census. This 
represents a 9 percent increase over the $5.5 billion expended in fiscal 1972. 

At the Federal agency level nearly three-fourths of the $1.4 billion expenditure in fiscal year 1973 was 
intergovernmental, including grants-in-aid, shared revenues and other forms of assistance. Intergovernmental payments 
for the construction of sewage treatment facilities represented 70 percent of the total Federal expenditure in fiscal 
1973. 

Direct expenditures for environmental control by local governments rose 9 percent from fiscal 1972 to fiscal 1973. 
In fiscal 1973, expenditures for sewage activities comprised 90 percent of all expenditures for water quality control 


reported for the 48 largest cities. Expenditures for sanitation other than sewage activities comprised 99.8 percent of 
the total solid waste management expenditure for these cities. 


Environmental Quality Control 
Expenditures—FY 1973 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
Solid Air 
Governmental Water Waste Quality 
Level Total Quality Management Control 
Total $6,004,218" $3,972,608" $1,812,033" $219,577* 
Federal 1,366,299 1,156,584 33,891 175,824 
State 728,987 608,138 62,147 58,702 
Local 5,481,143 3,726,132 1,723,538 31,473 
*Excludes intergovernmental expenditure 


Environmental Quality Control 
Expenditures, Selected Federal Agencies—FY 1973 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Total Percent -Direct Percent Intergovernmental Percent 
Total 1,366,299 100 347,936 25.5 1,018,363 74.5 


Water quality 1,156,584 100 178,442 15.4 978,142 84.6 
Solid waste 

management 33,891 100 32,078 94.5 1,813 5.5 
Air quality 

control 175,824 100 137,416 78.2 38,408 21.8 


Direct Expenditures for Environmental Quality Control 
Activities by Local Government—FY 1973 
(Dollars in Thousands) 


Solid Air 
Type Water Waste Quality 
of Government Total Quality Management Control 
Total 5,427,961 3,674,057 1,722,613 31,291 
48 largest cities 1,546,368 883,622 647,930 14,816 
All other cities 2,252,337 1,467 582 784,755 N.A. 
Other local governments 1,629,256 1,322,853 289,928 N.A. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
Office of Administration 
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IF YOU ARE... 

A public official, builder, developer, lender, 

architect, planner, or otherwise concerned To: Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office 


about housing and the cities.... You 
should subscribe NOW to the enlarged 
HUD CHALLENGE magazine—the official 
publication of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Pass a subscrip- 
tion form along to an associate if you have 
already subscribed for 1975. 


This 36-page monthly illustrated magazine 
features HUD _ program _ information, 
projects, policies and new directions; achieve- 
ments by government, private industry, and 
volunteers; ideas and innovations in the 
field, interviews and articles from urban 
experts. 


Please send the coupon directly to GPO. 
HUD-312-42-ASI 


Enclosed find $ (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please 
enter my subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year 
domestic; $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 








